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PAINLESS SAVING 


How can the states s pend less without giving less? 


By MURRAY SEASONGOOD 


President of the National Municipal League 


‘y EVER in the history of our country has 
N there been a period when wise and con- 
‘ structive economy in governmental ex- 
penditures was more needed than it is today. 


The mounting volume of tax delinquency gives 
eloquent testimony to the 


state revenues melted away. Governor White of 
Ohio, for instance, succeeded in reducing expen- 
ditures $9,600,000 in 1931 and has cut an addi- 
tional half million out of the budget for the 
current year. The legislatures of 40 states will 
find at their impending ses- 





fact that the American tax- 
payer is bearing an intol- 
erable burden. On _ the 
other hand, government is 
— like food, 


clothing, and shelter. It 


a necessity ; 
authority 


must be maintained, and in 
times of stress like these, 


WE MUST ECONOMIZE— 
but how? Here are some defi- 
nite proposals by a well-known 
on governmental 
problems, the president of an 


sions that action will have 
to be taken toward further 
economy. Will this econ- 
omy have to be through 
curtailment or elimination 
of essential services be- 
cause our state govern- 


its essential services must 
be enlarged. 

The task of reconciling 
these two necessities — re- 
lieving the taxpayer and at 
the same time preserving 
the government—calls for 


organization which for more 
than a generation has occupied 
a respected position in the field 
of government. Mr. Season- 
good was the:leader in the 
movement which reduced 


waste in Cincinnati. 


ments cannot find the 
money, or is there a road 
out of the _ wilderness 
through eliminating the 
waste? 

As president of the Na- 
tional Municipal League, I 





the utmost intelligence and 


appointed a year ago a 
Committee on Construc- 








skill. 


of adversity’ —if emergency measures lead to 


“Sweet are the uses 


permanent improvements in governmental or- 
ganization and methods. This would go a long 
way toward compensating for the woes from 
which we are now suffering. 

State after state has wrestled with the prob- 
lem of curtailing expenditures this year. Gov- 
ernor after governor has faced the job of cutting 
his executive budget by huge percentages as 


tive Economy in.State and 
Local Government* to consider this problem. 


* This committee has the following membership: 
Professor Thomas H. Reed of the University of Mich- 
igan, chairman, Professor A. R. Hatton of North- 
western University, Professor Charles E. Merriam of 
the University of Chicago, Professor Morris B. Lam- 
bie of the University of Minnesota, H. S. Buttenheim, 
editor of the American City, J. W. Esterline of Indian- 
apolis, Henry Bentley of Cincinnati, and Howard P. 
Jones of the National Municipal League, secretary. 











4 STATE GOVERNMENT 


The committee reached the conclusion that 
there were certain governmental and political 
conditions in the United States which must in 
large measure be changed before any material 
reduction in the unnecessary cost of government 
can be secured and maintained. Some of these 
conditions are: 

Too many governments. 
Overlapping governments. 
Poorly organized governments. 
Unsound tax systems. 
Poor budgeting and absence of long-time planning 
of public improvements. 
6. Inadequate accounting and purchasing procedures. 
7. Lack of comparable standards of governmental 
efficiency. 
8. Partisan interference in administration. 
The greatest single sav- 


wa hw nN = 


Many states have already recognized the pos- 
sibilities of constructive economy through ad- 
ministrative consolidation and the resultant sim- 
plification of the machinery of state government. 

The idea is not a new one—the movement 
began more than twenty years ago, although 
until Illinois reorganized its government in 1917 
under the direction of Governor Frank O. 
Lowden, nothing was actually accomplished. To 
date sixteen states have done something in this 
direction. 

The manager plan would simply be a logical 
extension of this movement. It would of course, 
demand sharp breaking away from tradition, 
but properly set up, it might help us achieve 
our aim—abolition of the spoils system. 

Secondly, an adequate 





ing possible in state gov- 
ernment would come about 


unquestionably through 
the abolition of the spoils 
system. 


This is a very difficult 
problem in view of our 
elaborate party structure, 
but considerable improve- 
ment could be effected by 
strengthening the civil 





service commission and 
also by enacting tenure of munity.” 
office laws. 


“THERE IS A ROAD” 


says Mr. Seasongood, “out of 
our financial wilderness, but 
to find it we must be willing 
to depart from tradition and 
custom, forget political privi- 
lege and special interests, and 
consider state government as 
the service a gency to the com- 


executive budget is needed. 
There is, of course, no in- 
telligent control of expen- 
ditures without a budget 
which contains not merely 
a financial plan for the 
coming year, but legal pro- 
visions which enforce the 
execution of the plan if 
revenues keep up, or its 
periodic revision during 
the year if they do not. 
Large sums can be saved 
through a properly set up 








For fundamental read- 
justment, however, I propose the application of 
the manager plan to state government. While a 
number of city governments have succeeded in 
this endeavor, no state government has ever 
reached that goal. It would be an experiment for 
a state to try this plan, but it ought to be a good 
one. 

The state is, of course, a much larger unit in 
area than the city. It would be desirable to re- 
tain the governor as an officer elected by all the 
people of the state to act as a leader of public 
policy. It might also be advisable to fix upon 
him the responsibility of appointing the mana- 
ger—preferably from an eligible list submitted 
by a state civil service commission or a consti- 
tutionally authorized non-partisan commission. 


executive budget. In our 
state governments budgetary methods have im- 
proved rapidly during the last few years, al- 
though independently elected executive officers 
in most state governments still constitute a se- 
rious barrier to the highest type of budgetary 
procedure and financial planning. 

A third proposal for the emergency, and one 
of the easiest ways of effecting economy quickly 
without curtailing services, is the device of cen- 
tralizing purchasing. Thirty-six states have in 
the past few years adopted such a system and 
in each case substantial savings have resulted. 
It is not going too far to say that millions of 
dollars have been saved and can still be saved 
in state governments through this single admin- 
istrative device. I should like to see this prin- 
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ciple extended even further to include standard 
specifications and joint purchasing by state and 
county governments. 

Another field for improvement is elections. 
There is probably no phase of public admin- 
istration which is today so badly handled as the 
conduct of elections. Entirely aside from the 
question of fraud, the machinery of our election 
systems is full of worn out and 
rusty gears. There are many legal 
specifications which require need- 
less expenditures of money. In 
many states precinct officers are 
burdened with useless forms and 
reports. The Committee on Elec- 
tion Administration of the Na- 
tional Municipal League found 
that the average cost of elections 
per vote cast is one dollar, al- 
though in some communities the 
cost is as low as ten cents per vote. 
The League’s Committee con- 
cluded that under a sound election 
system the cost per vote cast should never ex- 
ceed twenty-five cents and in many small com- 
munities should be less than ten cents. Here 
again is a possibility of saving considerable 
sums while increasing rather than decreasing the 
effectiveness of the service rendered. I should 
like to see one state officer, a permanent official 
experienced in the work, in charge of election 
administration. He should appoint his assist- 
ants and subordinates subject to civil service 
regulations. 

Although much can be done through reorgan- 
ization of state governments, it is apparent in 
any careful scrutiny that the greatest economy 
to be effected lies not in the operations of state 
government itself but in its political subdivi- 
sions and their relations to each other and to 
the state. It has been our tendency to ignore 
these relationships and to consider state govern- 
ment as an isolated administrative compartment. 
Of the total amount spent for state and local 
government in this country, according to con- 
servative estimates, only one-fifth or one-sixth 
is expended directly by state governments, and 
the remainder goes for services rendered by 





Murray Seasongood 


counties, municipalities, townships, school dis- 
tricts, and other civil divisions of the state. 

This does not mean that efficient state govern- 
ment is not important. Money can be saved in 
its administration and it wields a tremendous in- 
fluence and control over local government. It 
is difficult for a county government to operate 
efficiently unless there is an efficient state gov- 
ernment, and conversely, of course, 
it is hard to conceive of an efficient 
state government built upon the 
shifting foundation of corrupt or 
inefficient local governments. 

The possibilities for eliminating 
waste due to antiquated machin- 
ery of local government through 
which state functions are admin- 
istered are almost limitless. [Some 
of these possibilities are described 
by Professor Thomas H. Reed on 
page 6 of this number.—EpirTor. } 
It is time we took stock of the func- 
tions rendered through the various 
civil sub-divisions of the state with a view to 
determining whether these are the sub-divisions 
that will permit the most efficient rendering of 
the service. 

Applying sanity to retrenchment in state and 
local expenditures is a vast subject and only the 
bare outlines of its possibilities can be indicated 
here. State legislatures will be under terrific 
pressure from taxpayers’ groups to reduce the 
cost of government this year. There are few 
services of government that we can eliminate— 
there are few that we can curtail to any great 
extent without merely transferring cost from 
public to private budgets. Consequently, the 
real solution to the problem of reducing govern- 
mental expenditures lies in eliminating the waste 
in the executive, legislative, and administrative 
machinery. If sound principles of governmenta! 
reorganization are adopted not only shall we 
have achieved the solution of our present prob- 
lems but we shall have laid the foundation for 
efficient and effective governmental service for 
generations to come. An opportunity is before 
us to determine the future course of democracy. 
Let us make the most of it. 
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GONE ARE THE DAYS 


When the small county, the township, and the little red 
schoolhouse were economical units 


By THOMAS H. REED, 


Professor of Political Science, University of Michigan 


ODERN means of transportation have 
made obsolete the traditional areas of 
local government. City, county, town- 

ship, school district—all once were areas prac- 
tically adapted to the needs of government. The 
size of the school district was determined by the 
ability of small children to wade through mud 
and snow banks. The town or township repre- 
sented a convenient area for adult neighborhood 
relationships. The county — the unit through 
which the state provided for elections, highways, 
justice, and often for the assessment and collec- 
tion of taxes—was so laid out that a farmer 
could drive in buggy or buckboard from farm 
to courthouse and return between morning and 
evening chores. The city was a compact built-up 
area in which the services required by an urban 
population could be readily supplied. 

The internal combustion engine and the con- 
crete road have completely revolutionized the 
situation. They have proved more subversive of 
old institutions than all the radicals in the world. 
They have spilled city populations over vast ter- 
ritories and created metropolitan areas with 
common economic and social life covering 
scores and even hundreds of the old units of 
government. They vastly increased the cost of 
county government at a time when farm depres- 
sion and the urban trend were stripping rural 
sections of wealth and population. They have 
made the township ridiculous and the one-room 
school district an anachronism. 


Bathtubs and typewriters 

Nothing but tradition has kept us wedded to 
the old units of local government. Tradition 
could not prevent the use of bathtubs and type- 
writers, but it has been an impassable obstacle 
to the modernization of local government—tra- 
dition fostered by the interests of local office- 
holders. Students of local government have for 


years been pointing out the need for change. 
Their views have been accepted by legislative 
commissions of inquiry and ably propounded 
by political leaders like Lowden, Smith and 
Roosevelt. But only two states have made sub- 
stantial changes. 

We have known for a decade that there were 
serious problems in metropolitan areas—prob- 
lems of physical planning, police, health, recre- 
ation, Sanitation, transportation, water supply 
—which could be solved only by some form of 
consolidation. It has been no secret that there 
were “pauper” counties too poor to provide 
properly the services required of a county gov- 
ernment. The township has been slowly dying 
of financial anaemia and failure of popular in- 
terest. And the little red schoolhouse, long the 
theme of song and story, has been stripped of 
poetic illusion until it stands forth what it ts 
nine times out of ten—an uncomfortable shed 
in which an underpaid girl only one stage less 
ignorant than her pupils gives bad and costly 
instruction to rural youth. There is no novelty in 
these statements, but they have provoked no 


substantial action. 


A new force 

Now, however, a new force has been loosed 
which can conquer even tradition. Depression 
has made the American people suddenly tax-con- 
scious, and the public is waking up to the know!- 
edge that the perpetuation of unnecessary and 
ill-adjusted units of government is a costly folly. 
The tax bill is more persuasive than a textbook. 
The pressure of costliness bids fair to accomp- 
lish more in hard times than all the facts pre- 
sented by political scientists in good times. It 
will enrage the 1933 taxpayer to think that in his 
metropolitan area there are a hundred govern- 
ments with taxing and bonding power where 


one would do. If he lives in a rural section 
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where ten counties could be joined and yet every 
inhabitant be nearer the county seat than he 
could have been in any county fifty years ago, 
he is going to inquire angrily why there should 
be ten jails, ten sheriffs, ten clerks, ten treasurers, 
where one of each would be amply sufficient. 
He will want to know why moribund townships 
should be kept alive by artificial respiration (in 
the form of state aid) when it would be cheaper 
to put them out of pain at once. And if he hails 
from a state with five to ten thousand school 
districts, one for every dozen farm families, he 
is going to mutter in his sleep about the incubus 
which the mud-road age has fastened on him. 

It will be much more difficult than formerly 
for local officeholders to cajole the citizens with 
talk about “good old Polk County”’ or local self- 
government. He will be much more loath than 
usual to heed the warnings of party leaders that 
to lay hands on the county is to disrupt the party 
machine. He won't even listen to the pitiful 
personal pleas of officeholders about to be dis- 
placed: he'll say, “It’s cheaper to feed them on 
the dole than at the public trough.”” What Mr. 
and Mrs. Voter want is economy, and they want 
it quick. They want to see government purged 
at once of its unnecessary accessories, its useless 


constitution. The first and most important step 
which the legislatures can take toward modern- 
izing the areas of local government is to pro- 
pose amendments removing constitutional bar- 
riers to the consolidation of counties and school 
districts and the abolition of townships. These 
amendments might take the form of authorizing 
optional legislative acts dealing freely with the 
whole structure of local government, or they 
might provide for home rule charters for coun- 
ties, combinations of counties, or metropolitan 
areas. 


Respect the few 


They should contain provisions protecting the 
reasonable rights of minorities so that the people 
of a county could be empowered to abolish their 
townships, consolidate their school districts, 
modernize the machinery of county government, 
and combine with cities or other counties in 
larger and better-organized units. That such 
measures can be passed without resistance is not 
to be expected. Local office-holders will fight to 
the death to block them, but he who fights for 
them will have behind him a solid phalanx of 
weary, angry, yet hopeful taxpayers. 

So far, we can count the cases of county 
consolidation on the fin- 





units, its senseless over- 
Threatened with 


head. 


the loss of his home 
because of the unendur- 
able pressure of prop- 
erty taxation, the tax- 
payer is prepared to 
sacrifice everything that 
is not fundamental in 
government. The legis- 
lator will never find a 
better time to put 
through this obvious 
and much-needed econ- 


omy. 


The first step 


In most states the 


outline of the present 
system of local govern- 


ment is imbedded in the 





THOROUGH-GOING simplification of 
local government units, such as Professor 
Reed urges, would require a constitutional 
change in most states, but in almost all of 
them the legislatures could take certain 
steps in that direction. 


In the seven following states, the consti- 
tution specifically authorizes the legislature 
to consolidate counties: Georgia, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, Missouri, Oklahoma, South 
Carolina, and Virginia. 

The constitutions of the six following 
states require townships: Idaho, Michigan, 
Nevada, North Carolina, South Dakota, 
and Utah. In some cases, however, they 
have been shorn of most of their functions. 

In all but seven states, California, Mon- 
tana, Minnesota, Nebraska, North Caro- 
lina, Rhode Island and Virginia, however, 
a constitutional amendment is literally the 
first step toward substantial alterations of 
the present structure of local government. 
(The facts in this note were compiled by 
Howard P. Jones.) 








gers of one hand. The 
existence of townships 
has not even been seri- 
ously threatened. Con- 
solidation of school dis- 
tricts has gone further, 
but represents only a lit- 
tle nibbling at the softer 
edges of the whole 
problem. The next two 
to four years will see 
some real progress. Per- 
haps some compensation 
for the evils of the de- 
pression will be found 
in a sounder system of 
local government—one 
that lifts the dead hand 
of a past century and fits 
the facts of 1933. 











THE 48: NUMBERS AND DATES 


Showing for each legislature the numbers and terms of its members 
and the time of its sessions 


SENATE HOUSE 
STATE ——————————$— re 
| No. or |TERM or| No. or |TeRM oF 
| MEMBERS YEARS MEMBERS, YEARS 

Alabama. . 35 4 106 4 
Arizona... 19 2 63 2 
Arkansas 35 4 100 2 
California... .. 40 4 80 2 
Colorado. : 35 4 65 2 
Connecticut... . 35 2 267 2 
Delaware....... 17 4 35 2 
Florida 38 4 95 2 
Georgia 51 2 205 2 
Idaho 2 63 2 
Illinois 51 4 153 2 
Indiana. . 50 4 100 2 
lows 50 4 108 2 
Kansas 40 4 125 2 
Kentucky 38 4 100 2 
Louisiana 39 4 100 4 
Maine.... 33 2 151 2 
Maryland 29 4 119 4 
Massachusetts 40 2 240 2 
Michigan 32 2 100 2 
Minnesota 67 4 131 2 
Mississippi. . . . 49 4 140 4 
Missour1. 34 4 150 2 
Montana. 56 4 102 2 
Nebraska 33 2 100 2 
Nevada..... 17 4 37 2 
New Hampshire 24 2 438 2 
New Jersey 21 3 60 1 
New Mexico 24 4 49 2 
New York 51 2 150 1 
North Carolina. 50 2 120 2 
North Dakota. 49 4 113 2 
Ohio... 32 2 135 2 
Oklahoma. . 44 4 118 2 
Oregon 30 4 60 2 
Pennsylvania. 50 4 208 2 
Rhode Island. . 42 2 100 2 
South Carolina 46 4 124 2 
South Dakota 45 2 103 2 
Tennessee 3 2 99 ? 
Texas . 4 150 2 
Utah 23 4 60 2 
Vermont 30 2 248 2 
Virginia 40 4 100 2 
Washington 46 4 99 2 
West Virginia 30 4 94 2 
Wisconsin. ... 33 4 100 2 
Wyoming..... 27 4 62 2 


*Once every four years: 1931, 1935, and so forth. 


DAYS ON WHICH SESSIONS 
CONVENE 


Second Tues. in Jan. 
Mon. after first Tues. in Jan. 


| Second Mon. in Jan. 


es YEARS IN 
Tora. WHICH 
NUMBER — gpssIONs 
OF ARE 
MEMBERS HELD 
141 Odd* 
82 Odd 
135 Odd 
120 Odd 
100 Odd 
302 Odd 
52 Odd 
133 Odd 
256 Odd 
107 Odd 
204 Odd 
150 Odd 
158 Odd 
165 Odd 
13 Even 
139 Even 
184 Odd 
148 Odd 
280 Annual 
132 Odd 
198 Odd 
189 Even 
184 Odd 
158 Odd 
133 Odd 
54 Odd 
462 Odd 
81 Annual 
73 Odd 
201 Annual 
170 Odd 
162 Odd 
167 Odd 
162 Odd 
00 Odd 
258 Odd 
142 Annual 
170 Annual 
148 Odd 
132 Odd 
181 Odd 
R3 Odd 
278 Odd 
140 Even 
145 Odd 
124 Odd 
133 Odd 
R9 Odd 


tA ten day session begins second Monday in January 


of regular session. 


the ninth 


at 


First Mon. after first day in Jan 
First Wed. in Jan...... 
Wed. after first Mon. in Jan. 


First Tues. in Jan. 
Tues. after first Mon. in April 
Second Mon. after July 4 


First Mon. after Jan. first. . 
Wed. after first Mon. in Jan. 
Thurs. after first Mon. in Jan 


Second Mon. in Jan. 
Second Tues. in Jan 
First Tues. in Jan. 


Second Mon. in May 
First Wed. in Jan. 
First Wed. in Jan. 


Wed. in Jan. 
Wed. in Jan. 
after first Mon. in Jan 


First 
First 
Tues. 
after first Mon. in Jan. 


after first Mon. in Jan. 
Mon. in Jan. 


Tues. 
Wed. 


First 


First Tues. in Jan. 
Third Mon. in Jan 
First Wed. in Jan 


Second Tues. in Jan. 
Second Tues. in Jan. 
First Wed. in Jan. 


in Jan 


Wed. after first Mon. 
in Jan 


Tues. after first Mon. 
First Mon. in Jan. 


Tues. after first Mon. 
Second Mon. in Jan. 
First Tues. in Jan. 


in Jan. 


First Tues. in Jan. 
Second Tues. in Jan 
Tues. after first Mon. in Jan 
First Mon. in Jan 

Second Tues. in Jan 
Second Mon. in Jan 


Wed. after first Mon. 
Second Wed. in Jan. 
Second Mon. in Jan 


in Jan 


Second Wed. in Jan 
Second Wed. in Jan 
Second Tues. in Jan. 


LEGULAR 
DATE OF 
CONVENING 
1933 


No Session 
January 9 
January 9 


January 
January 
January 


~ & bo 


w 


January . 
April 4 
July 177 


January 
January 
January 


Ui we bo 


January 9 
January 10 
No Session 


No Session 
January 4 
January 4 


January 4 
January 4 
January 3 


No Session 
January 4 
January 2 


January 3 
January 16 
January 4 


January 10 
January 10 
January 4 


January 4 
January 3 
January 2 


January 3 
January 9 
January 3 


January 3 
January 10 


January 3 
January 2 
January 10 
January 9 


January 4 
No Session 
January 9 


January 11 


January 11 
January 10 


which the legislature may change date 











Governors have called special sessions to convene: Alabama, January 31, Oregon, January 3, Utah, January 3 








USEFUL TO LEGISLATORS 


The State Law Index, published by the Library of Congress, may be 
frost-bitten by the winter of depression 


By JOSEPH P. CHAMBERLAIN, Director 
Legislative Drafting Research Fund, Columbia University 


\ /ERYONE who has had experience in draft- 
iF ing bills and in criticising the productions 
of other draftsmen knows how important 
it is to learn what has been done on the same 
problem in other states. How was a difficult 
administrative question handled? 
What was the exact language used 
in describing a particular situation 
in one of the other of the forty- 
eight laboratories of statute law? 
These are questions which present 
themselves to the draftsman of 
bills and to his critic. 


100 statute volumes 

There is sufficient similarity in 
conditions in different states so 
that the experiments tried in one 
are useful to guide another in de- 
ciding how to regulate or how not 
to regulate. But the job of looking through all 
the statute books of all the states is no task for 
a summer's afternoon; nor are the volumes in- 
dexed in such a way that the searcher can be 
certain to find the statute or sections he is seek- 
ing. The lawyer has his indexes and digests of 
cases. As the movement for better legislation 
gained headway, it became apparent that the 
legislator needs a similar guide. No commercial 
publisher seemed willing to supply this impor- 
tant cool for legislators and draftsmen of bills. 
It was obvious that the job should not be carried 
by any single state, since the results would be 
of use, not to one state, but to all of the states, 
and to the federal government. Accordingly, 
Congress enacted a law, approved February 10, 
1927, authorizing the Library of Congress to 
prepare an index to state legislation and a digest 
of the more important laws. Realizing the value 
both to students of government and to legisla- 
tors of a guide to legislation on administrative 





An excellent guide” 


organization and personnel, especially in these 
days of administrative change and consolidation, 
the Library has included in a special section a 
digest of these statutes. 

The American Legislators’ Association ap- 
proved this measure, and has found 
the service useful. The project has 
the endorsement of such organiza- 
tions as the Social Science Research 
Council, the American Association 
of Law Librarians, the American 
Library Association, the American 
Political Science, Sociological, Eco- 
nomic, and Statistical Associations, 
the American Bar Association, 
the American Medical Association, 
as well as many individuals 
throughout the country. 

Three volumes of this State Law 
Index — covering the period from 
1925 to 1930, both inclusive—have been pub- 
lished, and these volumes fully demonstrate the 
value of this work. This excellent guide to 
American laws, with its convenient digest of 
modifications in them, will be very useful to 
future historians and students of political science 
and sociology, as well as to legislators and schol- 
ars today. It is not too much to say that it will 
unlock to students the doors of a treasure house 
of information on social and political conditions. 


Interruption 


The appropriation for the last biennium was 
cut to an amount which will make it impossible 
to publish the current volume of this valuable 
aid to better legislation, although the text has 
been prepared. This is especially unfortunate 
at a time when there are greater reasons than 
ever for making available to the legislators of 
each state a convenient guide to the adjustments 
which other states have made. 
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DEVIL TAKE THE HINDMOST 


Disquisitive comments on the various means of promoting early introduction of bills 


osT legislatures have some way of re- 
minding themselves that they have a 
crowded program of work whose dif- 
ferent stages all demand their share of time and 
attention. The table on the next page shows the 
restrictions which protect the schedule so that 
bills may have adequate provision for prepara- 
tion, time for committee hearings, and oppor- 
tunity for debate before a vote is taken. These 
regulations are imposed by the constitution, the 
legislative rules, or both. And in some states a 
resolution—usually adopted toward the end of 
the session—clamps the lid on introductions. 


Proving the rule 


But the exceptions and variations to these re- 
strictions are almost as numerous as the rules 
themselves. For instance, certain states make 
special concession to committee bills. Others 
feel that appropriation and revenue bills should 
have different consideration. In Georgia, Ok- 
lahoma, and Wyoming there is a severe time- 
limit for appropriation bills while other bills 
may be introduced at any time. But curiously 
enough four states have rules diametrically 
opposed to these. In Colorado and Nebraska 
a ‘general appropriation” bill, and in Ohio and 
Oregon an appropriation bill may be introduced 
afrer other bills have been shut off. Illinois 
permits individuals to introduce bills on Tues- 
days, even after the closing date. Nebraska 
waives the rules for a bill recommended in a 
special message from the governor. Ten states 
allow one branch of the legislature to follow its 
inclination, but its mate is curbed. 

These provisions—even if they are found in 
constitutions—can frequently be suspended by 
extraordinary vote, and sometimes only a major- 
ity is required. Indeed, the necessity of unani- 
mous consent does not always checkmate a leg- 
islator bent on a last-minute introduction. 

And there are still other ways of keeping the 
door oper which have convinced STATE Gov- 


ERNMENT that legislators are gifted with real 
ingenuity. For example, the restrictions do not 
prevent the amendment of bills already intro- 
duced, and in some cases the amendments take 
the form of an entirely new act. Another loop- 
hole is the fact that the restriction may apply 
only to titles. In this connection, Edwin E. Witte 
comments as follows on the situation in Wis- 
consin: 


Titles 


“As actually interpreted, this rule means only 
that members must file the titles of their bills 
by the closing date. Further, this rule does not 
apply to committee bills, which in Wisconsin 
are nearly one-half of the total number of bills 
introduced. Bills are not finally shut off until 
a special joint resolution fixes what we call the 
final closing date—never earlier than April first, 
and in some sessions as late as May. Even this 
final date has no application to finance bills 
introduced by the Joint Committee on Finance, 
nor to bills introduced by special or interim 
committees. 

Several other states have rules of this general 
design 
many persons feel that such restrictions hinder 
more than they help. But it would be hard to 
convince a Massachusetts legislator that the re- 





and about as water-tight. And of course. 


strictions are not valuable, for the legislature of 
the Bay State is notable among those who 
have adhered closely to their rules and found 
them helpful in avoiding the congestion at the 
close of the session. 


Precarious prognosticating 


At any rate, STATE GOVERNMENT thought 
that it would look into the matter. Not even a 
rash magazine would presume to predict what 
the legislators will do in their 1933 sessions, but 
the table on the opposite page shows what the 
1933 dead-line dates will be /f the legislatures 
adopt their last session's rules. 
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STATE 


Alabama 
Arizona 
Arkansas 





California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 


Delaware 
Florida 
Georgia 


Idaho 


[Hinots 


Indiana 


lowa 


Kansas 
Kentucky 


Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland 


Massachusetts. 


Michige 
Minnesota 


Mississipp 
Missouri 
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Nebraska 
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New H am pshire 


New Jerse, 
New Mexico 
New York 


North Caro! 


North Dakot 
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Oklahoma 
Oregon 


Pennsylvania 


Rhode Island 
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South Dakot 


Tennessee 
Texas 
Utah 


Vermont 
Virginia 


Washington 
West Virgini 


Wisconsin 


Wyoming 
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DEAD-LINES 


A discussion of these restrictions on the time for introduction o f bills in the 
48 le gislatures will be found on the o pposite page 








DEAD-LINE FIXED BY: | 
| 
| 


Constitution oy eer 
House and Senate resolutions. ......| 
Constitution 


Constitution os 
Constitution®........ 
Joint resolution... . 


House, Senate or concurrent resolution| 
House rule’ 





House and Senate rules’ 


House® and Senate rules 


House rules 


House and Senate rules 


Concurrent resolution’ 
Senate rules? 


Constitution 
House, Senate or Joint order 
Constitution 


Joint rule 
Constitution!’ 
Constitution 


Constitution! 
Constitution,! House rule 


Constitution 

Assembly rule 

Joint rule 

Concurrent resolution 

Constitution’, House and Senate rules 


Assembly rule 


na None 
1 Constitution’, House! and Senate rules 
Joint rule 


Joint rule!*; Senate rule!” 
House rule® 
House resolution 


Joint rule 
House resolution 
i House motion 


Joint resolution 


Constitution 
House and Senate rules 


House and Senate rules‘ 
Joint resolution 
Constitution and Joint rule 


‘ 


i Joint rule 
Assembly and Senate rules‘ 


Constitution®, House and Senate rules 


PROHIBITS INTRODUCTION 
oF BILLs: 


during last 5 days!” 


during last 3 days 


after constitutional recess. 
after 15 days 
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tn acl 


after 35 (40) days....... | 


er, 
. 
after 45 days 


after 35 or 40 days...... | 


during last 15 days. a eas 
after 20 days | 
during last 3 days. ... 
during last 10 days. . 
after 2d Saterday. sie a 
during last 20 days 
during last 3 days. . 

after 40 days 
after 20 days 


after second week....... 


last 6 (or 10) days 


after 35 days 
last 5 days 
after 42 days 


after 40 days!*, . 


last 3 days 
after 40 days 


"after 2d Tues. in Feb. 


last 10 days 


after 50 days 
after fifth week 


after 25 (or 30) days 


NUMBER OF DAYS 
































PROBABLE Deap-~ | ON WHICH CON- 
LINE DaTE FOR STITUTION RE- 
Bits In 1933 QUIRES BILL 

SESSIONS BE READ: 

Neo ORMNOG 3 5 5s sii e's cone eeweds 

ninkwined stander eee 

January 14....... 3 

are SEL be wicker Sw wonlaae bok leat 
eprtaey 2... 06.5. t akesas Oueenen 

yi taste omeas 2 
| ee ee ae 3 

a 3 

House—Feb. 20 3 

Senate—Feb. 25 

House—April 14 3 

Senate—April 18 

February 18...... 

House —March 10 | 

Senate—March 15 |"""********°"°° 

February 15...... 3 

No session 3 

No session........ 3 

Mat ME... sicud oo ste oR 

January 86. «2. «0 ccleevee cewkeee ca 

eS Bm ‘Soa 

No session........| 3 

Ree Ne 3 

Febeuary 06... :<bistv~ws cisgsae 

February 2....... 3 

February 24...... 3 

JONES TE 5 2c. ue caeeee 

RE 

House—March 4 | 2 

Senate—Feb. 28 | 

PE Be cccnisGcetdens Gane 

February WIE ik aio es, 

Feeney Bee xs xc bs sek ee sea 

PORE aR :- a 
January 28... 3 
April 15 3 
gg... 2) eee dcr ee 
ee 3 
February 11......] 2 
Hanes ; 3% 

, 3 
a | ee ene ee ce 
J Be eee te 
No session 3 
February 27...... eae 

| March 15 aS 3 

i = See Seer 

House — Feb. 3 

Senate TE RB tae eb a. 








No finance bill during last 10 days—i.e., after February 20 

25 days must elapse between 2d and 3d reading in house of origin 
3No appropriation bill during !ast 10 days 

‘No appropriation bill after 40th day—i.e., February 11 
5Applies only to appropriation bills 

‘Except appropriation bills 

"Except committee bills 


SExcept on Tuesdays or by standing committee 
*Except on recommendation of rules committee 

!°No appropriation bill after 25th day—i.e., January 28. 
'tNo finance bill during last 5 days. 

"Applies only to revenue bills. 

8 Bills must be printed 5 days before passing. 

“After 45 days for committee bills—i.e., February 16 























OFFICIAL NAMES OF LEGISLATIVE BODIES 





State Both Bodies Senate House 

EE cs inninencnodteaonpnpusssveines Leprslature......:.....00000: .. Senate......... House of Representatives 
CO EEE . Legislature.......... Senate......... House of Representatives 
Arkansas, State of .General Assemblly............Semate........ House of Representatives 
California, State of... . Legislature . .. Senate......... Assembly 
Colorado, State of.... General Assemblly............ Senate..... .. House of Representatives 
CORMGCICNE, TEMS OF...........ccercrccesere General Assembly .. Senate......... House of Representatives 
Delaware, State of. .General Assembly Senate......... House of Representatives 
Florida, State of...... Legislature . Senate......... House of Representatives 
Georgia, State of.. .General Assembly Senate House of Representatives 
Idaho, State of Legislature Senate House of Representatives 
Illinois, State of General Assembly Senate......... House of Representatives 
Indiana, State of .General Assembly Senate House of Representatives 
Iowa, State of General Assembly Senate. House of Representatives 
Kansas, State of. , . Legislature Senate House of Representatives 
Kentucky, Commonwealth of .General Assembly Senate House of Representatives 
Louisiana, State of Legislature Senate House of Representatives 
Maine, State of . Legislature Senate House of Representatives 
PRE PERG, SERte OF...........000cererercnrsenees General Assembly Senate House of Delegates 
Massachusetts, Commonwealth of .General Court Senate House of Representatives 
Michigan, State of . Legislature Senate House of Representatives 
Minnesota, State of Legislature Senate House of Representatives 
Mississippi, State of Legislature Sena House of Representatives 
Missouri, State of General Assembly Senate House of Representatives 
Montana, State of Legislative Assembly Senate House of Representatives 
Nebraska, State of Legislature Senate House of Representatives 
Nevada, State of Legislature Senate Assembly 
New Hampshire, State of -General Court Senate House of Representatives 
New Jersey, State of Legislature Senatc General Assembly 
New Mexico, State of . Legislature Senate House of Repre sentatives 
New York, State of . Legislature Senate Assembly 
North Carolina, State of .General Assembly Senate House of Representatives 
Nor.h Dakota, State of Legislative Assembly Senate House of Representatives 
Ohio, State of General Assembly Senate House of Representatives 
Oklahoma, State of Legislature Senate House of Representatives 
Oregon, State of Legislative Assembly Senate House of Representatives 
Pennsylvania, Commonwealth of General Assembly Senate House of Representatives 
Rhode Island and Providence 

Plantations, State of General Assembly Senat House of Re presentatives 
South Carolina, State of General Assembly Senate House of Repre sentatives 
South Dakota, State of Legislature Senate House of Representatives 
Tennessee, State of General Assembly Senatc House of Representatives 
Texas, State of Legislature Senat House of Representatives 
Utah, State of . Legislature Senate House of Representatives 
Vermont, State of General Assembly Senat¢ House of Representatives 
Virginia, Commonwealth of General Assembly Senate House of Delegates 
Washington, State of Legislature Senate House of Repre sentatives 
West Virginia, State of Legislatur« Senate House of Delegates 
Wisconsin, State of Legislatur Senate Assembly 

Legislatur Senate House of Representatives 


Wyoming, State of 





A ROAD TO REVENUE 


Thirteen states tax the babbling billboards 


tryside in their search for fresh fonts of 

revenue, but few have proposed tapping 
the billboards with the magic wand of taxation. 
STATE GOVERNMENT wonders if this involves 
the question of believing in signs, or if it simply 
means that they are invisible to the legislative 
eye. 


Yo have been scouring the coun- 


For over a score of years one of America’s best 
sources of revenue ran around on every City 
street and country thoroughfare in the land be- 
fore any lawmakers saw its highly combustible 
aliment as a bonanza of governmental revenue. 
Then in 1919 gasoline was “discovered”. as a 
rich producer, and since that time it has contrib- 
uted to the support of government an amount 
which rivals the war-debt totals. 


Pro and con 


Some observers believe that along these same 
city streets and country thoroughfares lies an- 
other potential gold mine for the state: the col- 
orful portraits of well-dressed youths and less- 
dressed damsels which have for decades plac- 
arded our highways. These ecstatic cigarette in- 
halers and soft-drink imbibers have loomed large 
on the landscape, but it is only recently that they 
have been pounced upon by legislators in quest 
of governmental wherewithal. Much has been 
said—and more will be said—on both sides of 
the question. Some hold that billboards should 
be taxed because, (1) the posters get results only 
because they flank a thoroughfare built by pub- 
lic expenditure, and a special benefit deserves a 
special tax, (2) it is a workable tax that would 
be comparatively easy to administer, and would 
be sure of bringing in returns, and (3) that the 
business is so valuable as to warrant a price high 
enough to include a tax. On the other hand, 
friends of the billboard believe that (1) the 
profits are already reached through income taxes, 
corporation taxes, or city taxes, (2) that the tax 
would not bring in enough revenue to justify it- 


. 


self, and (3) that such a tax would discourage 
advertising which generates business. It has also 
been suggested that a stiff tax would tend to re- 
duce the number of signs. This would please the 
nature-lovers, and some impartial observers feel 
that some reduction in the number of signs 
would not impair business—that along the same 
road seven identical assurances of satisfaction 
from a cigarette would produce as many cigar- 
ette sales as fen assurances. But of course, in 
both cases the discussion is based largely on con- 
jecture, since no state has ever given a demon- 
stration of what a really serious billboard tax 
would bring in. 


Experimental states 


Only thirteen states have touched on this pos- 
sibility, and they have been quite restrained in 
their exploration. Connecticut, Florida, Mary- 
land, New Jersey, and Vermont are the most en- 
thusiastic experimenters, for they all have two 
kinds of billboard taxes. The eight other bill- 
board-taxing states have only one type of this 
tax. 


License fee 


The first kind requires anyone engaged in the 
business of erecting billboards to pay a license 
fee. Ten states—including all of those men- 
tioned as having both kinds—administer this 
sort of tax, but in general the revenue from them 
is just a drop in the bucket. Four of them—Con- 
necticut, Kentucky, New Jersey, and Vermont— 
levy the license in the form of a flat sum from 
each advertising agency, regardless of the vol- 
ume of business done or the number or size of 
signs erected. In the six other licensing states, 
however, the charge is graduated. In Minnesota, 
North Carolina, and Tennessee, the amount 
varies according to the population of counties or , 
cities in which the company operates; in Florida 
according to the number of counties in which it 
has signs, and in Louisiana on the basis of the 
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agency's gross receipts. Louisiana's tax can run 
as high as $4,000 for a single company, but the 
average in the other states is a little less than 
$100. A $100 fee would not make any state's 
ship come in: New Jersey demonstrated this fact 
in 1931 by taking in less than $8,000 from all of 
its billboard license fees for that year. 


Direct tax 


Eight states have obtained a more sizeable rev- 
enue by levying a tax directly on the signboards 
themselves. These taxes have been of two types: 
a flat fee of $1 to $5 per board, or an amount 
graduated according to the size of the board. 
In this way, Connecticut levies a tax of $3 for 
each 300 square feet or fraction. Vermont levies 
a tax of fifty cents on boards under 15 feet 
square and increases the amount up to $9.25 if 
they are between 550 and 600 square feet—the 
maximum size allowed. In Nebraska the law 
provides that the fee shall not be less than 25 
cents nor more than $5. Maryland derives a 
small revenue in a slightly different way—a 
rental charge of one-half cent a square foot for 
signs erected within highway lines. 

The only direct billboard tax which was sub- 
stantial in amount—3 cents a square foot, levied 


in New Jersey—brought over $60,000 into the 
treasury of that small state in 1931. The New 
York State Commission on the Revision of the 
Tax Laws estimated that a similar tax in New 
York would yield about $30,000, and the Cali- 
fornia Tax Research Bureau estimated that their 
state could obtain $200,000 from a tax of 5 cents. 

Three cents a square foot is very modest when 
compared with the amounts imposed in France. 
There even small boards under 7 feet square 
must pay more than $$4.00 for each square 
foot, and large signs pay as much as $20. In 
1931 the revenues from this tax in France were 
approximately $300,000. Economists observe 
that any substantial tax would undoubtedly be 
passed on to the purchaser of space on the 
boards in the form of higher rentals, in accord- 
ance with the economic principle that charges 
must cover costs, including taxes. Obviously 
there would be a point of taxation at which the 
decreasing number of boards would meet the 
increasing per-foot revenue. At this point per- 
haps the revenue seekers and the road-beautifiers 
will eventually join hands. What that point is, 
has not been determined. Perhaps it lies some- 
where in the broad terrain between New Jersey's 
three cents per foot and France's four dollars. 





PREPAREDNESS 


The Charleston Gazette applauds the West Virginia Conference 


E are glad to see that the members of 

our state legislature are realizing the 

importance of meeting as an unofficial 
body prior to the opening of the regular session 
to discuss problems now confronting West Vir- 
ginia and to learn what other states are doing 
about legislative matters. 

We refer to the meeting called by the Amer- 
ican Legislators’ Association, a society made up 
of legislature members throughout the United 
States, here today and tomorrow. Members of 
the association will meet informally in the house 
of delegates chamber. There nationally known 


men, who have successfully met legislative prob- 
lems in their own and in other states, will outline 
their views on current needs in legislation. But 
the legislators will not merely listen. They will 
question the speakers and offer possible solu- 
tions of their own. General discussions will be 
the order of the day. 

These meetings have been held in other states 
to a great advantage. There legislators have, as 
a result, formed definite legislative programs 
before the opening of their regular sessions, 
thereby saving the waste of much valuable time, 
and promoting the adoption of better legislation. 
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CLIPPINGS FROM THE VOLUNTEER STATE 


Three Tennessee news papers volunteer friendly comments. 


Highly Beneficial 


From Knoxville’s Scrip ps-Howard paper, 
the News-Sentinel 


ENNESSEE should welcome the legislative 

conference sponsored by the American 

Legislators Association which opens here 
today. 

A non-partisan, non-political organization for 
the dissemination of information concerning 
state problems, the Association gives promise of 
more serious, intelligent study of legislative 
problems, and of legislation, before enactment. 

Many of our legislative ills are entirely due 
to lack of information. The American Legis- 
lators’ Association is undertaking a task which 
will be highly beneficial to every state. 


The Statewide Focus 
From the Chattanoo ga News 


HE conference of Tennessee legislators at 

the University of Tennessee, in Knoxville 

last week was a heartening event. The 
meeting demonstrated a new intention on the 
part of the members of the legislature to study 
the larger problems of the state. And equally 
encouraging is the fact that the University’s 
sponsorship of the meeting reveals a determina- 
tion to apply its splendid talents to the study of 
the social and political problems of Tennessee. 
It was a fine thing to see so many of the in- 
coming members of the legislature at the Knox- 
ville meeting. For example, three out of four 
of the new Hamilton County members were 
present. The conference indicated that our leg- 
islators do have some interest beyond the ap- 
pointment of engrossing clerks and the paving 
of concrete roads through their towns. These 
men sat and listened for hours to serious discus- 
sions of the state’s business. Their minds were 
pre-conditioned to tackle the larger problems 
that will come before them at the forthcoming 





session. The conference let them see the problem 
whole, and from a statewide focus. We predict 
fine results from this conference. 


First- hand Information 
From the Jackson Sun 


HE conference being held today and to- 

morrow at Knoxville on legislative matters 

should be interesting and helpful, because 
it will bring together, for the first time, members 
of both the senate and house from various parts 
of the state to enter into a very free discussion 
of matters that will probably come up in the 
January session, and also to listen to addresses 
by leaders of the national organization known 
as the American Legislators’ Association. 

Primarily the meeting is one of legislators, 
but they are being joined by state officials, mem- 
bers of the bar and press. 

Such questions as “State Functions and 
Agencies,’ ‘Legislative Procedure,”’ ‘State Reve- 
nues and Expenditures,” and kindred topics will 
be discussed by authorities on these matters, and 
the information to be gained should be very 
helpful to those who will undertake to make our 
laws in Tennessee for the next two years. 

The conference is scheduled to be very in- 
formal. Following the presentation of a subject, 
any member of the group is privileged to discuss 
it from the floor. 

West Tennessee is to be well represented in 
the conference at Knoxville. Several members 
of the General Assembly from Shelby County 
are in attendance. Several of the rural counties 
are also represented. State Senator W. P. Moss 
of our own senatorial district is there. 

This legislative conference should be the 
means of providing first-hand information on 
many of the state’s problems and the legislators 
in attendance should be able to take the leader- 
ship in formulating helpful measures to be pre- 
sented to our lawmakers in January: 











THE BALANCE SHEET 


The Knoxville Journal reports a meeting of the pre-session conference 
where both sides of Tennessee's ledger were analyzed 


OVEMBER 25—The finances of the state 
of Tennessee were reviewed from two 
angles yesterday morning at the Tennes- 

see Legislators’ Conference by Professor T. L. 
Howard, of the University of Chattanooga, 


J 


and Dr. Charles P. White, of the 
Department of Finance at the 
University of Tennessee. Chief 
Justice Grafton Green, of the Ten- 
nessee Supreme Court, presided. 


Revenues 


Professor Howard, with a series 
of interesting charts and graphs, 
showed that the motorists of Ten- 
nessee are paying 65 per cent of 
the tax revenues of the state, either 
through license fees or the gaso- 
line tax. The gasoline tax is the 
largest single revenue producer, 
having brought in $12,389,907 during the 1932 
fiscal year. Florida is the only other state with 
a seven-cent gas tax rate, it was brought out. 





The returns from the gasoline tax have grown 
from $1,543,466 in 1924, when the two-cent 
rate was first levied, to its present total ($12,- 
389,907), while the property tax, which re- 
turned $5,231,646 in 1924, has shrunk to $806,- 
050 in 1932. The tobacco tax, second to the 
automobile taxes as a producer of revenue, 
brought in $2,184,447 during the last fiscal year. 

The progression of the expenditures of the 
state was shown by charts presented by Professor 
Howard. In 1924, the total revenues of the state 
amounted to $17,000,000, of which 60 per cent 
came from taxes; in 1929, the “peak year,” the 
state received from all sources $65,000,000, of 
which only 30 per cent was tax money and 46 
per cent from the sale of bonds. Since 1929 
there has been a shrinkage, and for the fiscal 
year of 1932 the total receipts were $39,000,000, 
with 43 per cent coming from taxes. 








Chief Justice Green 


> 


Howard estimated the state’s debt at $117, 


000,000, plus $3,000,000 deficit for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1932, plus approximately 
$4,000,000 additional deficit which is expected 
to accumulate between now and the end of 
the next fiscal year —a total of 
$129,000,000. 

Discussing the expenditure side 
Dr. 
White showed that during 1930 


of the financial situation, 
and 1931 Tennessee was spending 
about 55 per cent of its total re- 
ceipts for highways. In 1924, a 
total of $5,145,000 was spent on 
1930 
this had risen to $43,948,836, only 


the roads of the state. In 


to shrink again in 1932 to $9,644,- 
348. Dr. White pointed out, how- 





ever, that the figure for highways 
in 1932 does not take into con- 
sideration interest payments on highway bonds 
and money paid out on county bonds. These 
would bring the total highway expenditures up 
to approximately $17,000,000. Total state ex- 
penditures rose from $15,616,757 in 1924, to a 
peak of $64,865,802 in 1929, and then dropped 
to $38,093,551 in 1932. 


Not sensational 


Dr. White outlined in detail the state's ex- 
penditures at the present time. As he said at the 
beginning of his lecture, he did not intend to 
reveal anything startling or sensational, and all 
the figures he cited were taken from official 
state records. Howard suggested, however, that 
the records of the state should be kept on a 
simpler basis so that the layman would have no 
difhculty in reading them. 

White said, in response to a question, that an 
estimate he had made led him to believe that a 
two per cent general sales tax would yield 
approximately $5,460,000 at this time. 
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EDITORIALS FROM WEST VIRGINIA 


‘Comments on the pre-session legislative 
conference at Charleston 


Saving time 

From the Parkersburg Sentinel 
r the invitation of the American Legisla- 
tors’ Association most members of the 
West Virginia legislature will hold an 
informal meeting at Charleston during the com- 
ing week end. There is no question that the 
members of the next legislature which convenes 
early in January should get together for the 
purpose of discussing problems of state govern- 
ment. If all plans for the legislature are delayed 
until that body assembles in January much time 
will be lost in enacting any desirable legislation. 


Nothing but good 


From the Morgantown Post and the 
Parkersburg News 


HE invitation the American Legislators’ 
"[[VAssociacion has sent to members of the 

West Virginia legislature to hold an in- 
formal meeting at Charleston December 2 and 3 
for the primary purpose of “acquainting new 
members with legislative functions and proced- 
ure” and of discussing ‘general problems of 
state government, the tax plan followed in the 
state of Virginia, and other taxation methods 
and proposals’ ought to be accepted by as many 
legislators as are able to go to the Capital. 

Nothing but good can come from such a 
meeting in view of the fact that so many mem- 
bers of the legislature will be serving for the 
first time, and in view of the large number of 
new problems that must be taken up at the 
approaching session. 

If for no other purpose than to see more 
clearly the broad outlines of some of the major 
problems with which they must deal at their 
approaching session, West Virginia legislators 
should find it eminently worth their while to 
attend. 


To expedite 
From the Grafton Sentinel 


HE meeting of a large part of the newly 

elected members of the state legislature at 

Charleston for two days just at this time, a 
little: more than a month ahead of the constitu- 
tional convening of the regular session, for a 
general conference upon problems which they 
will face when the regular session meets, and to 
discuss the general fiscal and legislative prob- 
lems of the state, as well as incidental plans for 
organization, is a new departure in this state. 
We believe it is a good thing, and that it will go 
far to expedite the quick organization of the 
regular session, and will minimize to a large 
extent the preliminary confusion and incidental 
delay. This meeting is bound to have a beneficial 
result in laying much of the ground work for 
real business the regular session will have to do. 


Skilled advice 
Morgantown New Dominion 


HE meeting of West Virginia legislators 

in Charleston next week-end may not have 

profound and immediate effect upon the 
progress of legislation in West Virginia, but the 
effort is a step in the right direction, and as such 
should receive the undivided attention of every 
legislator who can possibly be on hand. 

The conference is sponsored by the American 
Legislators’ Association through its West Vir- 
ginia councils, made up of members of house 
and senate. It represents a new effort to im- 
prove a condition that has made for slipshod 
and ineffective legislation. 

If the conference impresses upon the legis- 
lators the value of research and skilled advice, it 
will have performed a service whose full value . 
may not be realized for years to come. 
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MORE CASH 


Suggestions by Professor Roy G. Blakey to the West V irginia pre-session conference 
as reported in the Huntington Advertiser 


ETHODs of raising revenues to pay West 
Virginia's bills were placed before 
state legislators today by Professor 

Roy G. Blakey, of Minnesota, who made a sur- 
vey of the state's tax system two years ago. 

Speaking at the closing session of the state 
meeting of the American Legislators’ Associa- 
tion, Blakey gave an outline of tax procedures 
in other states and their application to problems 
in West Virginia. 


Revision of assessments 


One of the principal steps in ironing out the 
tax system, he said, is a revision of assessments 
on an equitable basis, thus putting the property 
tax in order. Although it is possible to take in 
supplemental taxes before that is done, it is far 
better that this basic source of revenue be placed 
in the best shape possible. 

As a means of increasing governmental funds, 
Blakey pointed to an upward revision of the 
gross sales tax, larger percentages for the state 
inheritance tax, and increased gasoline taxes. 
With a top figure of ten per cent, Dr. Blakey 
said, West Virginia ranks at the foot of states 
in inheritance taxes. The percentages in other 
states range as high as forty per cent, and a large 
number of states have a five-cent gasoline tax 
whereas West Virginia has a four-cent tax. 


Tobacco taxes 


Regarding revenue from tobacco taxes, he 


gave the 1931 returns from those taxes as: 


| $ 954,106 
ETO $1,042,509 
SID iciiniiisnscenanscass $1,580,874 
RS i a 
South Carolina ..........$1,751,367 
South Dakota .............8 418,672 
IIIS ~ cs cecicsseceiscii $2,056,956 


Professor Blakey said the principal problems 


of revenues and expenditures at present were 


whether the state should reduce its expenditures 
in proportion to reductions made by individuals, 
whether it should borrow to carry on its func- 
tions, or whether the tax system could be im- 
proved by reorganization. The revenue prob- 
lem in a time of depression is of greater import 
than at other times, for during prosperity al- 
most any tax will bring in revenues. 

He entered into a discussion of tax possibili- 
ties under the recently adopted tax limitation 
amendment to the constitution. 

“If the people are willing to cooperate 100 
per cent, there are means by which the govern- 
mental costs in West Virginia may be reduced 
from twenty to twenty-five per cent.” Savings 
may be brought about through consolidation of 
schools and a reorganization of the school sys- 
tem. He pointed to the work already done in 
that connection in Minnesota and cited a pro- 
posed consolidation program in Mercer county. 
County offices may be operated at less cost along 


with obvious cuts in state appropriations. 


An income tax 


On the other hand, revenue for necessary serv- 
ices must be found and if the people want the 
services continued the loss from property taxes 
under the amendment must be met. Along with 
other taxes, he mentioned a possible income tax. 
West Virginia is not in an especially favorable 
position for such a tax, but its position is no 
worse than some that have it. 

An upward revision of assessments when 
times become better is practically certain, Dr. 
Blakey said. When political subdivisions feel 
that more money should be raised for things 
they want, assessors will be forced to put the as- 
sessments up. 

The legislators questioned the tax expert for 
about an hour before Henry W. Toll, of Colo- 
rado, director of the American Legislators’ As- 
sociation, declared the meeting closed. 
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HOLDING THE PURSE STRINGS 


The Williamson News tells of Professor John F. Sly’s address 


to the West Virginia Conference 


-y NDERSTANDING of public expenditures and 

| proper control of them are necessary be- 

fore the tax dollar will yield its full value, 

Dr. John F. Sly, of West Virginia University, 

told the conference called by the American 
Legislators’ Association. 

Dr. Sly, head of the bureau for 
government research at the univer- 
sity, was the speaker at the opening 
session of the first meeting of its 
The 


session was called for the purpose 


kind ever held in the state. 


of discussing important state prob- 
lems that face legislators. 
To obtain an understanding of, 
and to control expenses, Dr. Sly 
said,’ records in West Virginia 
must be far more complete and 
integrated than at present, and 
: Professor 
thereby more suitable to continu- 
ous supervision by state agencies’ and local 
citizens.” 


Improved budgets 


It is slowly dawning on the people that con- 
trolled expenditure rather than increased reve- 
nue is the real way to handle tax relief; and 
that the place to grip the problem is in the 
continuous and effective checking of local bud- 
gets. There is not in the state of West Virginia, 
with the possible exception of a few municipal- 
ities, any public budget procedure which an- 
swers to the requirements of the rightful mean- 
ing of the term.” 


Fiscal control 


There is, for the most part, no idea of cen- 
tral fiscal control, modern budgeting, or scien- 
and there is not likely to be 
any until the legislature is willing and able to 


tific purchasing 


deal with such matters.” 





John F. Sly 


The speaker, who recently made a survey of 
the expenditure set-up in the state, described it 
and gave the legislators several suggestions. 

One thing that could be done, he said, would 
be the creation of a legislative committee on 
simplification and economy to re- 
port two years hence on a survey 
of governmental administration 
and structure, and service and fi- 
nance of local government, to see 
where the organization might be 
improved and certain services con- 
solidated or abandoned, and to 
survey the relation of state services 
to local services. 

He also suggested the submis- 
sion of three constitutional amend- 
ments, one of which would permit 
the legislature to provide by law 
for complete forms of county gov- 
ernment and organization, for consolidation of 
counties, and for the election of one person to 
fill the same office in two or more counties or 
cities. All of this, he said, should be made op- 
tional upon a referendum to voters involved. 

The other amendments he suggested would 
include one to shorten the state ballot and give 
the legislature more freedom in establishing 
executive departments, and another to provide 
an ‘executive budget’’ handled by the governor. 


County unification 


He suggested a county unification plan, with 
permissive legislation to increase the powers of 
the president of the county court, to strengthen 
the powers of the court itself and to provide for 
an executive clerk or accountant to act as finan- 
cial supervisor; permissive legislation encourag- 
ing broader and more economical districts for ad- 
ministrative purposes and permissive legislation 
detailing the methods of county consolidation. 
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ECHOES AND REFLECTIONS 


Extracts from a few of the letters from legislators who attended the 
. pre-session conferences 


In Tennessee 


The thoughts carried away from the confer- 
ence will prove invaluable in the approaching 
legislative session. 

Hon. LEON GILBERT 


The conference was most valuable indeed, for 
two reasons: 

First: it afforded legislators an opportunity 
to meet—and in some cases to appraise—each 
other prior to the meeting of the legislature. 

Second : the discussions to which they listened, 
and in which they took part, not only imparted 
valuable knowledge to all who attended, but 
set all participants to thinking about matters 
which would not otherwise have come to their 
attention until the legislative session is half over. 


SENATOR WILLIAM P. Moss 


I know of no conference or convention that 
has been held in Knoxville in many years that 
received as much favorable comment as this 
particular meeting. I have heard many news- 
papermen and other citizens state most emphati- 
cally that this was the most constructive and the 
finest thing that we have ever had here, and I 
am of the candid opinion that the conference 
did much good. 

SENATOR A. J. GRAVES 


I had some hesitancy in accepting the invita- 
tion to this conference, as I knew nothing about 
the American Legislators’ Association, its pur- 
pose or methods, and was just a little suspicious 
that it had been called to spread some kind of 
propaganda. I decided that the best thing to do 
was to attend and find out. I was glad that I 
made this decision when I discovered the spirit 
and purpose of the meeting, and I am of the 
opinion that it was highly beneficial. 


SENATOR WALTER FRANKLIN 


In West Virginia 

All the addresses made at the conference were 
instructive and informative, practical and busi- 
nesslike. It seems to me that every legislator 
present must have gained something helpful. 

Hon. F. C. Foster 

I heard virtually every one of the legislators 
in attendance at the Charleston meeting express 
appreciation of the benefits derived therefrom. 
I believe it will do much to generate an intelli- 
gent approach to the complicated problems of 
this state. 


SENATOR CHARLES E. HODGES 


The conference awakened a spirit that will do 
much good in West Virginia. Many legislators 
knew the need for such a conference, but the 
movement needed a start and the meeting at 
Charleston was that start. 

. Hon. Rusu D. Hour 


I was frankly dubious when I was first told of 
the proposed meeting at Charleston. The suc- 
cess of the regional conference at Asheville, 
however, partially dispelled my fears, and now 
that the Charleston meeting is over, I am pleased 
to report that, in my opinion, the meeting was 
profitable and enjoyable. Furthermore, I think 
that future meetings would be even better at- 
tended, as this meeting convinced the members 
present that the Association had no hidden mo- 
tive, and only desired to be of assistance. 


Hon. Byron B. RANDOLPH 


The conference was a definite step toward the 
improvement of legislative conditions; it tended 
to familiarize the members of the legislature 
with the great problems that are before them, 
and it showed clearly that it would be quite pos- 
sible for one state to profit greatly from the 
experiments made by the others if there was 
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some agency to convey this information from 
one legislative group to the other. 
HON. JOHN J. PELTER 


The conference was of great value to all of 
us as it gave us views of the successful things 
which have been done in other states, as well as 
helpful suggestions as to what we can do in our 
state. Some who attended regretted that the 
subjects of utility regulation and the develop- 


ment of our water power were not taken up for 
discussion. 


SENATOR EARL H. SMITH 


I feel that this conference gave the members 
of the West Virginia Legislature an insight into 
needed legislation, from a bi-partisan stand- 
point, and that it would be advisable to hold 
these conferences biennially. 


Hon. R. M. HINER 





SALES TAXES 


Two volumes on this much discussed source of revenue 


General Sales Taxation—lIts History and Devel- 
opment. Alfred O. Buehler. The Business 
Bourse. New York, 1932. 

The general sales tax may be more practicable 
of administration than the income tax, and it 
may be as productive in certain cases, but the 
general sales tax is fundamentally regressive in 
its effects on consumers, unequal in its effects on 
business, and modifies production and consump- 
tion in an unseen and frequently detrimental 
manner. The general sales tax is a business cost 
that is usually shifted. The shifting process is 
effected only after long and painful changes in 
production and consumption. This is a decided 
disadvantage when the non-shifting of the net 
income tax is considered. 

A general sales tax is not to be recommended 
as a substitute for the income tax. In fact, in case 
a general sales tax is collected, it is highly ad- 
visable that its regressive effects be counterbal- 
anced by a progressive income tax. The only 
serious advantage which a general sales tax may 
enjoy over a personal net income tax is the 
greater ease of administraton. This advantage 
only applies if the general sales tax is collected 
uniformly without numerous special cases to 
complicate tax administration. However, statis- 
tics are lacking to fully demonstrate the com- 
parative administrative costs of the two taxes. 
It is certain that the supposed simplicity and ease 
of general sales tax administration are frequently 
exaggerated. 


Sales Taxes: General, Selective, and Retail. Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board, Inc., New 
York. 1932. 79 pages. $2.00. 

The capacity of a national general sales tax 
to produce large amounts of revenue is univer- 
sally recognized. This method of taxation there- 
fore makes strong appeal in times of financial 
emergency. The comparative stability of yield 
is another fiscal characteristic of the general sales 
tax that has a powerful appeal. This stability 
in the flow of revenues is accomplished by com- 
pelling business to pay substantial taxes in years 
when little or no net profits are earned, even 
though the payments must be made largely out 
of capital. 

One of the advantages that a sales tax has 
over a net income tax is the ease of ascertaining 
the tax base, gross sales, as compared with the 
difficulties encountered in determining net in- 
come. On the other hand, the net income tax is 
free of certain difficulties with which the sales tax 
is afflicted, for example, devices to prevent pyra- 
miding and administrative complications aris- 
ing out of constitutional restrictions against bur- 
dening interstate commerce. Notwithstanding 
these major difficulties, the administration of a 
general sales tax has proved practicable, and the 
cost has not been prohibitive. When the diffi- 
culties of administering a general sales tax and 
a net income tax are compared, it does not appear 
that one method of taxation has any great ad- 
vantages over the other. 
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CURSUS HONORUM 


State Government satisfies a curiosity concerning the early training of 
the members of the present Congress 


EST anyone should suggest that Congressmen 
arriving in Washington are untutored in 
the gentle art of law-making: 

STATE GOVERNMENT was intrigued when, in 
the course of a little light reading after its 
evening demi-tasse, it found scattered among the 
pages of Who's Who, the Congressional Di- 
rectory, and Who's Who in Government, the 
names of 195 members of Congress who had 
been trained in state legislatures before coming 
to Capitol Hill. This means more than one out 
of every three members in the House, and in the 
Senate—and ergo in Congress as a whole. 


Committee chairmen 


In the House, thirty-seven per cent of the 435 
members had previously served in state legisla- 
tures. And, if you please, 25 of the 46 commit- 
tee chairmen in the House had received legisla- 
tive training in the states. 

In the Senate, 34 out of 96—our slide rule 


says this is 36 per cent—had formerly held office 
as lawmakers for the states. The proportion of 
committee chairmanships in the Senate is not as 
high as in the House; but a third of them are 
filled by graduates of state legislatures. 
D’s and R’s 

Because STATE GOVERNMENT learned in col- 
lege that the American political structure is 
based on the two-party system, it felt constrained 


to count up the D's and the R's among the Con- 
gressmen who have been state legislators: 


DEMOCRATS REPUBLICANS FARMER-LABORITE TOTAL 

Senate ; ae 11 l 44 
House 88 79 161 
110 84 | 195 


These members of the present Congress have 
had the honor and the patience to serve as law- 
makers in their states—during their earlier and 
happier years: 





TODAY’S CONGRESSMEN WHO WERE YESTERDAY’S STATE LEGISLATORS 


Alabama Connecticut Idaho 


Senator John Hollis Bankhead, D. 
Hon. John McDuffie, D. 

Hon. Henry Bascom Steagall, D. 
Hon. Edward B. Almon, D 

Hon. William B. Bankhead, D. 


Hon. john Quillin Tilson, R. 
Hon. Edward Wheeler Goss, R. 


Senator John G. Townsend, Jr., R. 


Hon. Burton L. French, R. 


Illinois 


Delaware Senator Otis F. Glenn, R. 


Senator James Hamilton Lewis, D 
Hon. William H. Dietrich, D 


Arizona Florida Hon. Morton Denison Hull, R. 


Hon. Lewis William Douglas, D. 


Senator Duncan U. Fletcher, D. 


Hon. Frank R. Reid, R. 
Hon. Burnett M. Chiperfield, R 


Arkans:z Se ark Tr: ll, D. alee 
npr enatot Park Trammell, D Hon. William Perry Holaday, R. 


Senator Joseph T. Robinson, D 

Hon. William J. Driver, D. 

Hon. Claude A. Fuller, D. 

Hon. Heartstill Ragon, D. 

Hon. D. D. Glover, D. 

Hon. Tilman Bacon Parks, D. 
California 

Hon. Richard J. Welch, R. 


Hon. Herbert Jackson Drane, D. 
Hon. Robert Alexis Green, D. 


Georgia 
Senator William J. Harris, D. Indiana 
Senator Walter F. George, D. 
Hon. Robert Ramspeck, D. 
Hon. Samuel Rutherford, D. 
Hon. Malcolm Connor Tarver, D. 


Hon. Charles Adkins, R. 
Hon. Charles A. Karch, D. 
Hon. Kent Ellsworth Keller, D. 


Senator Arthur R. Robinson, R 
Hon. William Henry Larrabee, D. 
Hon. William R. Wood, R. 


Colorado Hon. Charles Hillyer Brand, D. lowa 


Hon. William R. Eaton, R. Hon. John Stephens Wood, D. 
Hon. Edward Thomas Taylor, D. Hon. Carl Vinson, D. 


Hon. William F. Kopp, R. 
Hon. Thomas J. B. Robinson, R. 





Hon. Gilbert N. Haugen, R. 
Hon. Cassius C. Dowell, R. 
Hon. Lloyd Thurston, R. 
Hon. Fred C. Gilchrist, R. 


Kansas 
Hon. William P. Lambertson, R. 
Hon. Harold McGugin, R. 
Hon. Clifford R. Hope, R. 


Kentucky 
Hon. Glover H. Cary, D. 
Hon. Brent Spence, D. 
Hon. Ralph Gilbert, D. 
Hon. Charles Finley, R. 


Louisiana 
Hon. Joachim O. Fernandez, D. 
Hon. Numa Francois Montet, D. 
Hon. Riley Joseph Wilson, D. 


Maine 
Senator Frederick Hale, R. 


Maryland 
Senator Millard E. Tydings, D. 
Hon. Vincent L. Palmisano, D. 
Hon. John Charles Linthicum, D. 
Hon. Stephen W. Gambrill, D. 
Hon. David John Lewis, D. 


Massachusetts 
Senator David Ignatius Walsh, D. 
Hon. Allen Towner Treadway, R. 
Hon. William J. Granfield, D. 
Hon. Frederick W. Dallinger, R. 
Hon. Charles L. Underhill, R. 
Hon. John J. Douglass, D. 


Hon. George Holden Tinkham, R. 


Hon. Robert Luce, R. 
Hon. Charles L. Gifford, R. 


Michigan 
Hon. Carl E. Mapes, R. 
Hon. Seymour H. Person, R. 
Hon. Frank P. Bohn, R. 
Hon. W. Frank James, R. 


Minnesota 
Senator Henrik Shipstead, F-L. 
Hon. Victor Christgau, R. 
Hon. Frank Clague, R. 
Hon. William I. Nolan, R. 
Hon. William Alvin Pittenger, R. 


Mississipp1 


Hon. William M. Whittington, D. 


Hon. Percy Edwards Quin, D. 
Hon. James William Collier, D. 


Missouri 


Senator Harry Bartow Hawes, D. 
Hon. Clement C. Dickinson, D. 
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Hon. William L. Nelson, D. 
Hon. James F. Fulbright, D. 


Montana 
Senator Burton K. Wheeler, D. 


Nebraska 
Senator Robert Beecher Howell, R. 
Hon. John Henry Morehead, D. 
Hon. Malcolm Baldrige, R. 
Hon. Edgar Howard, D. 
Hon. John Nathaniel Norton, D. 


New Hampshire 
Senator Henry Wilder Keyes, R. 
Hon. William N. Rogers, D. 

New Jersey 

Hon. Charles A. Wolverton, R. 
Hon. Randolph Perkins, R. 
Hon. Frederick R. Lehlbach, R. 
Hon. Oscar L. Auf Der Heide, D. 
Hon. Mary Teresa Norton, D. 


New Mexico 

Hon. Dennis Chavez, D. 
New York 
Senator Robert F. Wagner, D. 
Hon. George W. Lindsay, D. 
Hon. Thomas H. Cullen, D. 
Hon. Loring M. Black, Jr., D. 
Hon. Samuel Dickstein, D. 
Hon. Christopher D. Sullivan, D. 
Hon. John J. Boylan, D. 
Hon. John J. O'Connor, D. 
Hon. Martin J. Kennedy, D. 
Hon. Joseph A. Gavagan, D. 
Hon. Anthony J. Griffin, D. 
Hon. Hamilton Fish, Jr., R. 
Hon. Harcourt J. Pratt, R. 
Hon. James S. Parker, R. 
Hon. Frank Crowther, R. (served 
in N. J. Assembly) 

Hon. Frederick M. Davenport, R. 
Hon. James L. Whitley, R. 
Hon. Archie D. Sanders, R. 
Hon. Edmund F. Cooke, R. 
Hon. James M. Mead, D. 


North Carolina 


Hon. Lindsay Carter Warren, D. 
Hon. Franklin W. Hancock, Jr., D. 
Hon. ]. Bayard Clark, D. 

Hon. J. Walter Lambeth, D. 

Hon. Robert L. Doughton, D. 
Hon. Zebulon Weaver, D. 


North Dakota 
Hon. Olger B. Burtness, R. 
Hon. James Herbert Sinclair, R. 
Ohio 
Hon. Charles Brand, R. 





Hon. Thomas A. Jenkins, R. 
Hon. John G. Cooper, R. 
Hon. Robert Crosser, D. 
Hon. Chester C. Bolton, R. 


Oklahoma 
Senator Elmer Thomas, D. 
Senator Thomas Pryor Gore, D. 
Hon. Wesley Ernest Disney, D. 
Hon. Wilburn Cartwright, D.. 
Hon. Jed Johnson, D. 
Hon. James V. McClintic, D. 
Hon. Frederick Steiwer, R. 
Hon. Robert Reyburn Butler, R. 


Pennsylvania 
Hon. Harry C. Ransley, R. 
Hon. Benjamin M. Golder, R. 
Hon. Samuel Austin Kendall, R. 
Hon. Milton W. Shreve, R. 
Hon. Clyde Kelly, R. 


Rhode Island 
Senator Jesse H. Metcalf, R. 
Hon. Clark Burdick, R. 
Hon. Richard S. Aldrich, R. 
Hon. Francis B. Condon, D. 


South Carolina 
Senator Ellison DuRant Smith, D. 
Hon. Thomas S$. McMillan, D. 
Hon. Fred H. Dominick, D. 
Hon. William F. Stevenson, D. 
Hon. Hampton Pitts Fulmer, D. 


South Dakota 
Senator Peter Norbeck, R. 
Senator William John Bulow, D. 
Hon. Chas. A. Christopherson, R. 


Tennessee 
Senator Cordell Hull, D. 
Hon. Oscar Byrd Lovette, R. 
Hon. Joseph W. Byrns, D. 


Texas 
Senator Tom Connally, D. 
Hon. Wright Patman, D. 
Hon. Morgan G. Sanders, D. 
Hon. Sam Rayburn, D. 
Hon. Clay Stone Briggs, D. | 
Hon. Daniel E. Garrett, D. 
Hon. Oliver Harlan Cross, D. 
Hon. Guinn Williams, D. | 
Hon. John Nance Garner, D. 
Hon. Robert Ewing Thomason, D. 


Utah 
Senator William H. King, D. 
Hon. Don B. Colton, R. 


Vermont 
Senator Porter Hinman Dale, R. 
Hon. John Elikam Weeks, R. 
Hon. Ernest Willard Gibson, R. 
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Virginia West Virginia Hon. John C. Schafer, R. 
ay neg ae " Senator Henry D. Hatfield, R. Hon. Gardner R. Withrow, R. 
on. Patrick rienry Urewry, U. Hon. Robert Lynn Hogg, R. Hon. James A. Frear, R. 
Hon. John Wood Fishburne, D. Hon. Joe L. Sah as Hon. a Haskell Peavey, R. 
Washington ; ; ee 
Senator Clarence C. Dill, D. Wisconsin Wyoming 
Hon. John William Summers, R. Senator John James Blaine, R. Senator John B. Kendrick, D. 


And incidentally, tomorrow's Congressmen are among today's state legislators. 


FR, 


AIRING LEGISLATIVE PROBLEMS 


A weekly broadcast that advertises nothing exce pt good government 


HILE we eat our next twenty-four Tues- 
W day evening meals, retreat to our draw- 
ing rooms, or remain for cigars, our 
radios will bring another series of lively discus- 
sions on current legislative problems, procedure, 
prospects, and products. This fourth series of 
the group of broadcasts entitled “You and Your 
Government,” over the nationwide hookup of 
the National Broadcasting Company, will begin 
each Tuesday evening at eight o’clock Eastern 
Standard Time. Many individuals who are in 
the public eye will give us the opportunity to 
“sit in’ on their round table conferences con- 
cerning immediate issues of vital importance. 
With Congress and all but four of the state 
legislatures in session, there will be abundant 
conversational pabulum. 

Several members of the Board of Managers 
of the American Legislators’ Association will 
participate in these radio discussions: Hon. Wil- 
liam B. Belknap of Kentucky, its President; 
Hon. Henry W. Toll of Colorado, its Director— 
Mr. Toll will speak on two different occasions 
and Senator Seabury C. Mastick of New York, 
Senator Henry Parkman, Jr., of Massachusetts, 
and Hon. Hugh Reid of Virginia. 

The sole aim of this Committee—brainchild 
of the American Political Science Association 
and of the National Advisory Council on Radio 
Education—is to present impartial, non-par- 
tisan, and accurate information, in an interest- 
ing way. 

The first eight broadcasts will be: 


an. 3—THE LEGISLATIVE PROSPECTS OF 1933 (A 
Round Table) 


William Hard, Publicist 
Senator Bronson Cutting, New Mexico 
Congressman Henry T. Rainey, Illinois 


Jan. 10—REVIEW OF CURRENT LEGISLATION—PRO- 
HIBITION 
Dean Howard Lee McBain, Columbia University 


Jan. 17—-THE CONGRESS 
Senator Arthur Capper, Kansas 
Congressman Robert Luce, Massachusetts 


Jan. 24—-REVIEW OF CURRENT LEGISLATION—BUD- 
GETS 
Lewis Meriam, Brookings Institution 
Congressman Joseph W. Byrns, Tennessee 
Governor John G. Winant, New Hampshire 


Jan. 31—THE Powers OF CONGRESS 
Congressman James M. Beck, Pennsylvania 
Professor Jesse S. Reeves, University of Michigan 


Feb. 7—LocaL GOVERNMENT LEGISLATIVE NEEDS 
OF 1933 (A Round Table) 
Hon. Henry W. Toll, Director, American Legis- 
lators’ Association 
Carl H. Chatters, Director, Municipal Finance 
Officers’ Association 
Clarence E. Ridley, Director, International City 
Managers’ Association 
Paul V. Betters, Director, American Municipal 
Association 


Feb. 14—-CONGRESSIONAL PROCEDURE 
Professor Frederic A. Ogg, University of Wiscon- 
sin 
Congressman Earl C. Michener, Michigan 


Feb. 21—REVIEW OF CURRENT LEGISLATION——-ARM- 
AMENTS 
Admiral William Ledyard Rodgers 
Hon. Roland S. Morris, former U. S. Ambassador 
to Japan 








STATE OF NEW YORK 
EXECUTIVE CHAMBER 
ALBANY 


FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT , December 28, 1932. 


GOVERNOR 


Hon. Henry W. Toll, 
The American Legislators' Association, 
Drexel Ave. & S8th St., Chicago, Ill. 


pear Mr. Toll: 


The plan to hold an Interstate Conference 
of Legislators to secure a better coordination of the 
revenue systems of the Federal Government and of the 
forty-eight states is a splendid idea. Many exceedingly 
important public questions are pressing for solution and 
among the more urgent of these is the very one with which 
your Association proposes to deal. 


In the past, the Federal Government has 
passed revenue legislation with too little consideration 
for state taxing systems and, on the other hand, the 
states have legislated with little reference to the Feder- 
al revenue plan and with almost no consideration for the 
tax programs of other states. This is not as it should 
be. I have given considerable thought to this problem 
and it is my hope to make at least a small contribution to 
a better synchronized Federal, state and local taxing sys- 
tem. And I shall eagerly follow the proceedings of your 
Conference, being hopeful that from it many good ideas 
will develop. 


I do hope that every state legislature will 
be represented in the Conference and that the governors of 
the several states will appreciate, as I do, the importance 
of this movement and lend their support by sending represen- 
tatives to the meeting. 


Very gincerely your 


GOVERNOR 
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PLANNERS IN WASHINGTON 
TIME: December 9 or 10, 1932. 
PLACE: The Mayflower Hotel, Washington, D. C. 


ACTION: At the Seventh Annual Meeting of the Association which was held during September, 
1932—also in Washington—the President of the Association was instructed to call 
these public officials together. They are here assembled to plan the first Interstate 
Conference of State Legislators, which the American Legislators’ Association has now 


called for February 3, 1933. 

DRAMATIS PERSONAE: Seated about the board, 
from left to right, are: 

Hon. Ropert L. PATTERSON of California. 

Ex-SENATOR HENRY W. TOLL of Colorado, Director 
of the American Legislators’ Association. 

HON. OLIVER MEZZEROTT of Maryland. 

Mr. RICHARD E. SAUNDERS of Washington, D. (¢ 

Hon. WILLIAM B. BELKNAP (with his hands on the 
table) of Kentucky, President of the American 
Legislators’ Association. 

HON. MARK Graves, Budget Commissioner of the 
State of New York. 

JupGe Epwarp L. LEAHy, Member of the Tax Com 


mission of Rhode Island. 


Hon. HENry F. LONG, Commissioner of Taxation of 


Massachusetts. 
SENATOR HENRY PARKMAN, JR., of Massachusetts 


SENATOR ALVIN ReEIts of Wisconsin. 





Standing, jvom left lo right, are 


Mr. Lovecy H. Parker of Washington, D. C., Chiet 
of the technical staff of the Congressional Subcom 
mittee on Double Taxation. . 

HON. J. P. HARTIGAN of West Virginia 

HON. HuGH Rei of Virginia 

SENATOR SHERMAN W. CHILD of Minnesota 

Hon. Freperic P. Lee of Washington, D. C., former 
Legislative Counsel of the United States Senate 

Hon. LEON D. MetzcGer, Secretary of Revenue of 
Pennsylvania. 

Hon. R. Bevertey HERBERT of South Carolina 

Ex-SENATOR JOHN A. CHAMBLISS of Tennessec 

SENATOR LycurRGUS L. MARSHALL of Ohio , 


Among those off-stage ave the Association 
two vice-presidents: 
SENATOR SEABURY C. MAsSTICK of New York, who 
was also present. . 
SENATOR GEORGE WoOopWARD of Pennsylvania, who 
was in Vienna. 





